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How to Study and Teaching How to Study. By F. M. McMurray. New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. 324. $1.25. 

Dr. McMurray might well claim to be the chief expoiient of the movement 
which has become prominent in the last five years toward more general atten- 
tion to the problems involved in training children to study. Books on methods of 
teaching have emphasized the selection and arrangement of subject-matter, 
the conduct of the recitation and classroom management, but little attention 
has been devoted to the technique of directing children how to study. Dr. 
McMurray has been gradually developing his subject for several years in his 
classes at Teachers College. 

The principal topics considered are eight "factors in study" to each of 
which a chapter is devoted. The first factor in effective study is stated as 
"the provision for specific purposes." The treatment is a combination of the 
Herbartian requirement of definitely formulated aims and the Dewey emphasis 
on the pupils' conscious needs. 

"The supplementing of thought" is the second factor treated. The tech- 
nique of a "discussion recitation" is described. The third factor, the "organi- 
zation of ideas," involves training children to group the material studied under 
main points, and sub-points, to make briefs, to neglect non-essentials, to 
cultivate thoroughness in study. The other factors in study which are treated 
are : (4) judging of the soundness and worth of statements ; (s) memorizing 
(by association, reflection, and organization) ; (6) the using of ideas ; (7) pro- 
vision for a tentative rather than a fixed attitude toward knowledge; and (8) 
provision for individuality (cultivation of initiative). Each chapter has three 
divisions: (o) the necessity and nature of the process; (6) the ability of 
children to carry on the process; and (c) practical suggestions for training 
children. 

The style is non-technical, at times rather "gossipy," but always compre- 
hensible, and adapted to the ordinary teacher. This is worth noting as so 
many recent books for teachers are so technical as to be incomprehensible. 
There is a wealth of concrete illustrations. 

The rather strict Herbartian organization which prevailed in the earlier 
McMurray method books, and to which exception is often taken, is not so 
much in evidence. It is evident, however, that factors i, 2, 3, and 6 are 
statements of the formal steps. 

The following criticisms are suggested: (i) The book is more a discus- 
sion of "general method" and less a specific treatment of "how to study" than 
is desirable. (2) Some parts seem labored and comparatively pointless, e.g., 
the first part of chap. viii. (3) Apart from the use of the results of the 
investigations of Earhart, Stone, and Corman, the book does not give evidence 
of much acquaintance with the results of recent "experimental education." 
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Thus the chapter on memorizing is largely a summary of the chapter in James's 
Principles of Psychology, and there is no mention of the work of Ebbinghaus 
and Meumann. 

S. C. Parker 



Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. By Stuart H. Rowe. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xvii+308. 

This book was written for the purpose of calling attention to the fact 
that education has to do with many forms of development which cannot be 
defined in terms of ideas or knowledge. Ideas, the author holds, represent the 
relatively temporary and unassimilated phases of experience, while habit, which 
is the term set over against the term idea, refers to the organized, automatized 
aspects of experience. It has been one of the cardinal mistakes of educa- 
tional practice to emphasize information and general ideas and other forms of 
explicit cognition. What is needed in the science of education is a study of 
those forms of development which do not come to clear explicit cognition but 
depend upon organizatons which are not recognized. 

There is much emphasis in the book on a certain type of drill, not the 
drill which merely reiterates information until it is learned, but the type of 
drill which gives the child enough contact with his environment to master it 
and organize his reactions into settled attitudes. This special form of drill 
requires methods which the teacher should master. How to initiate a reaction 
and direct it, how to guide the child from his native instincts as the starting- 
points to better adjustment to the environment as the end, these are the 
problems of method. Method is not merely the arrangement of information, 
not primarily the presentation of ideas. 

The reader of this book is impressed with the difficulty of defining habit. 
Habits of thought are referred to frequently, and habits of interpretation are 
also noted as desirable. Habits are now like reflexes, now like fixed modes of 
thought. Habit is in all these uses too inclusive a term. It covers all of the 
fixed modes of mental organization and certainly ought not to be contrasted 
with the term idea. 

In the second place, one wonders whether there has been such an unquali- 
fied mistake made in the assumption of the school that its business is the 
development of ideas. Our author like many recent writers has found in 
instincts a model for school work. But human culture is what it is because 
we have developed out of the instinct stage of evolution into the idea stage. 
That there is something more significent than idea is a thesis which calls for 
long defense. 

This book will serve to call attention to the current emphasis on habit- 
psychology and will, at least by its criticisms, call out the defenders of the 
doctrine that mental life is enriched chiefly by new ideas. 

Charles H. Judd 



